NO VISITORS 


When the man in the bet! woke up, it was early in the after- 
noon. J te had learned, sonic weeks before, that it was a good 
thing, when you woke up, to hold yourself perfectly still for a 
moment, until you were wide awake. In that way you wouldn’t 
make an unexpected movement and the pain, if any, wouldn't 
jump at you. Er was the jumping at you that mattered—if you 
merelv lav sell! and let it seep into you, you could stand it quite 
nobly and heroically, even if no one else were around, lint this 
afternoon there was nothing—just a little whisper, a little rem¬ 
iniscence—nothing real. Just enough to make you conscious that 
there had been a great deal of it* once. It was wonderful. 

"tiny! 1 ' said John Blagdem to himself. “Vou’re going to get 
well. Do you know it: ^ ou’te going to be O.K.” 

Me sac up a link? higher in bed and listened to the sounds of 
Floor 7. The radio was on as usual, next door, at *'No Visitors,” 
muted and throbbing-the old guy across the hall was getting a 
different program. “Now, Lucy Lec T don't you worry—we'll get 
them cows back for you." Ic was a little loud, but John Blagden 
didn't mind. The old guy was just a mild heart case—let him 
amuse himself. When you’d had a MyWhirter, with adhesions* 
you could afford to be generous to people like that. 

As lie often did. when he waked up, he had a sense of the 
whole big mechanism of the hospital, cut off from Hue re.st of 
the world, yet self-sufficient, like n boat or a train. That was a 
hang-over from the dreams after the operation. But it made an 
amount of sense. There was a routine, with fixed stops, and you 
saw a great deal of people you would probabh never see again. 
Sometimes you didn't even see them—just knew them as you 
knew his neighbor* No Visitors, from a card stuck in a door and 
a radio heard through the wall. Nevertheless, he had been able 
to build up a pretty good picture of lus neighbor. She was small 
and faded and whiny, and she put on a bright pink bed jacket 
before the doctor came. She didn’t like Orson Welles, but she 
Iust loved Nelson Eddy and* though she complained about the 
fond, she didn’t wnnr to die. Me wondered it.she had any children 
—there v ,is probably a toothy, successful son somewhere. The 
grandchildren weren’t brought to see her, because she’d cry at 
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them. But the son sent flowers on Monday, and she talked to 
the nurses about him. Yes, that would be it. Afterwards* when 
it was over, the marcel ted daughter-in-law would talk about 
mother's illness to her friends, with a proprietary pride. “Ed had 
everything possible done—you know how generous Ed is!!* 1 No, 
lie couldn't real y like No Visitors, But it must be rough* being 
No Visitors, day after day. 

1 Jc could do with a cigarette. When he stretched his arm for 
it, the shadow^ of pain increased by a fraction, but that Eiad no 
significance. lie lit the cigarette cautiously and inhaled, Eor the 
first time* it tasted right* not like hay and ether. He drew the 
smoke all die way inside him—inside his body that had been sick 
anti was getting well, 

“Have a nice nap?* 1 said the nurse, coming in. ‘That's a 
boy.” 

She smiled* professionally, and put cold fingers on his wrist, 
glancing at her watch. Some of their hands were warm and some 
were cold, but they were nil nice girls, except for the one night 
nurse who had said she had no orders to give him tEie hypo, that 
tfiEiiC. He didn’t even know what die looked bke, hut hq hail 
hated her for a long while. Now, it seemed silly to have hated tier 
—indeed, silly to haye hared anybody. Tm Tiny Vim, himself and 
in person, lie thought. But / don't mind. 

“Flow is it outside?* 1 he said. 

“It's cold," said the nurse* “but I like it cold, Em from Ver¬ 
mont. A lot of the girls don’t like It, but I do. Don't you want the 
bed up*—you'll want to read your book, I guess. ’ 

She went to work, smoothly and efficiently, fixing the pillows* 
cranking the bed with die little crank, while he thought about 
her being from Vermont, As she bent to lift him, her black hair 
was near under her cap and her body touched him, impersonally. 
It was funny* being taken care of by somebody you knew as well 
and vet as little as you knew a nurse. Must be funny tor them 

/ * -f * 

too. 

c \-\h rightyr? M she said, smiling. 

“All righty,” he said, “Oh, look* would you just get me that 
boardr I might do a little work,* 1 

“(lid doctor say- 71 said the muse, 

“Oh, it's O K. with Doctor Dennis.’ said John Blagden. Tve 
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talked to him. Anyhow, I've got to start making some money or 
you'll throw me out tor nonpayment of dues. 111 

“I guess we're not worrying/' said the nurse, "A famous author 
and everything,” She shook her head. “You men,” she said. ^Al¬ 
ways wanting to get back to your business, i ‘here's a very nice 
gall bladder in 735 and lie keeps in touch with his office three 
times a day. But it'5 nor so good for him—he’s the fussy kind. 
A hi ■ays fussing. I'd pull out his phone if 3 were Doctor De Lacey, 
Lucky I’m not, 1 guess/’ 

“Am I the fussy kind?” said John 
self. 

“No, voiYre a model patient. Only I’m not saying what model,” 
said the nurse. It was, obviously, n routine |eSt. 

John Blagden laughed obediently. 

“That's v, hat 1 alv a vs cell client,” said the nurse, with satisfac¬ 
tion, 1 I hey’re all model patients—only I'm not saving what model. 
Et makes them see the humorous side of it.” 

"1 tan see it would,” said John Blagden. He drew a breath, 
'Doctor Dennis didn't come in, did he?' 1 lie said, in a slightly 
altered voice. ”1 mean, while 1 was taking my nap. r * 

The nurse shook her head. “No, doctor hasn't been on the floor 
since E came on.' 1 site said. “But he’ll be in/’ 

“He was going to look at nn pictures,” said John Blagden, 
“He and Doctor Seavcr* So I was just wondering.” 

"Now, don’t you worry about your pictures,” said the nurse, 
“Any time Doctor Seaver operates, things are going to be all 
right.” She spoke almost reprovingh . “Of course, they have to 
tale the pictures afterwards,” she said, “Just to check/ 1 

“All the same, he must lose some patients,” said John Blagden* 
drawing on his cigarette. "1 mean anyone must. 71 

"Well, there was that poor old man—such a sweet old man,” 
said the nurse. “But that was before you came in. Gee, that was 
a shame, though—I felt awfully sorry for his family. Such nice 
people. 1 hey were so appreciative, too—they knew Doctor Seaver 
had done even thing he could. ?s 

“What was the matter?” said John Blagden. 

“Complications,” said the nurse, with a veil on her face, “But 
you don't have to worry. It wasn't a bit like yours.” SEie looked 
at her watch. “Gee, I’ve got to hurry,” she said. “I’m late now 
with my pulses. But if you want anything you know what to do.” 


Blagden* unable tn help him- 
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“You bet,” so id John Tllagden, Tie stubbed out rhe cigarette 
arid lay back. It was fine to lie back, to carry on a normal con¬ 
versation, It was fine to be able to talk about a nice old man who'd 
bad complications and not have ]t worn, - you. In fact, every¬ 
thing was fine. He’d better call Rosalie and tell her so. 

Ik lifted the phone, gave the number. 

“Is Mrs, Blagdcn there? , „ . Oh, hello, Edna. . * . Yes, this is 
Mr. Blag den, . , . Yes, I’m much better, thanks. ... All right, FM 
hold on.'* 

He waited, tasting the moment, while little footsteps went away 
inside the phone and something crackled. Then there was the 
warm, known voice. 

“Hello, honey. ... Oh, perfectly fine, i had a nap. Pete’s com¬ 
ing in later to tell me about the pictures. And look, honey, don't 
in' to come up this evening. It looks darn cold. . . , No, honestly, 
don’t. Charlie may come in, and if he doesn't I'll just lie around 
and work. 1 clunk I’ve got a new slant on the chapter. How are 
the kids? 1 * 

He listened, talked and laughed. The warm, known voice told 
him the small familiar things about Susan s being in the play 
and Bill’s arithmetic. They were good to hear. He could sec 
them all, living in the apartment u ithout him, as if he were look¬ 
ing into a dolls house. '] hey looked pleasant, a pleasant family. 
They had a dog and goldfish, a servant and food on plates and 
lamps that turned off and on. The doll called Father wasn’t there, 
right now, but that would get feed, in time. 

He'd never much thought of their being a family before— 
never stood otT from them to look. It seemed, in a sense, ridicu¬ 
lous chat he, John Blagdcn, should have a family. As if he were 
pretending. And yet, they were there. They'd made something, 
lie and Rosalie, something that wasn't just getting married and 
renting an apartment. They had done so, almost without think¬ 
ing, and yet it was going to go on. 

“ ’By, honey,’* Eie said. “Take care of yourself/' He heard the 
warm voice, ‘ L 'By, darling.** Fej, we've done it pretty well, he 
thought. Poor kid—this has been tough on her. She was scared r 
that night. I could sec her being scared and not showing it, I Velt f 
we'll make it up T somehow. Von re a kicky stiff, Blagden. You 
don't know how kicky you are. Yon wight have had a wife like 
Jo Pritchett and children with web feet. 
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He put back the phone and stared as: the sheets of yellow paper 
on the board. It seemed a geologic age since he had last w ritten 
words on yellow paper, hut that, too, was going to be alt right. 
He could see, now, that the Jssr two chapters of the novel were 
bad—he must have been sick when he wrote them. But he had a 
new slant now, and could push ahead. lie drew a few squiggles, 
a house with smoke conning out of the chimney and n bird with 
spotted wings. That was necessary, for some reason. Then he 
crumpled that piece of paper, threw it on die floor and began to 
write. 

An hour later he put the pencil down. About five hundred 
words, maybe. Not much, but a start. And it came all right—it 
had left him tired, hut it came. Ir was going to he a good book— 
maybe better than rliat. At fort} 7 -three, you ought to be able ro 
write a good book, if you were ever going to. The old boys had. 
Hu saw deliciously anti for a large, childish instant the long re¬ 
views, all saying the same tiling. It didn't matter, it meant noth¬ 
ing; you wrote for a different reason—but, when it came, tt was 
like honey on the tongue. He had had it just once before, for 
The Years .Arc Hold, eight years ago, and be was still known as 
the author of The Years Are Bold* But the new one was going 
to change that. He had the stuff to change it, now. 

There was nothing like a blank sheet of yellow paper and a 
pencil in the hand—neither love nor health nor youth. There was 
nothing comparable. He supposed Pete Dennis got an equal kick 
nut of medicine, but he did not see how Pete could. 

Now the shadow of pain had strengthened, but you could ex¬ 
pect that, .still, in the afternoon. You didn't get over a serious 
operation in a day or a week. Only now the docs knew what to 
do. / suppose, fifty years ago I\i be dead, he thought solemnly. 
It was good to be able to think *d that quickly and without fear. 
He took out the thing in the secret part of his mind and looked 
at it. Yes, lie had been afraid to die. Even talking offhandedly 
with Pete and in spite of the pain, it had come tor a moment 
like a wave, tlie blind primal terror. He’d held fin to Rosalie's 
hand. And then they'd given him the shot and you had to be a 
gentleman. But the terror had been there. 

There was a knock at the door. “Ml Fentriss to see you. Mr. 
BlagdenA '["hen Charlie, a trifle hushed, as ah visitors were, and 
not knowing quite what to do with the flowers. He was glad to 
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see old Charlie, with his crisp T waxed moustache and his good 
suit, 

“Wei], 1 * he said. "You horse thief. Thanks a lot* They look 
swell.” 

“You look swell yourself,” said Charlie, M I chink you’re fak¬ 
ing,” He sat down on the edge of a chair, ns visitors did, 

ls Oh, I’m fine, 7 ’ said John Blag-dcn, “It was just a I i trie Me- 
Whiner.” 

“A little what?” said Charlie. 

“It’s what they call it,” said John Elagdeti, “when they cut a 
lot of you nut anti sew it together again, fhev found some ad- 
hesions, too,” he said, with pride. 

“And you were three hours on the table and the doctors said 
it was a mtrade,” said Charlie, t (c grinned, “I know,” lie said, 
“What 1 do for ten per cent! 1 bet I’ve had more long-distance 
operations than any man in New York. Well, I’m glad it’s over. 
We were kind of w orried,” Id is eyes brightened. “Done any 
work?” 

“No, Simon I.cgrec, But I’m going to.” 

“That's good.” said Charlie, Ilis waxed moustache bristled like 

«P 

a friendly cat's, “A couple of things came up,” he said. “I haven't 
bothered you about them, but I just thought we’d run through 
them. TD3 wants to do a version of The Flowers That Bloom 
on their workshop hour, fhcy'ji only pay a hundred—it's sustain¬ 
ing— bur cite hour’s been getting attention, so I said all right.” He 
paused. “Hank Liebrr wants another Ma Iludgins story.” 

“I won't,'* said John JUagden, “I'm sick of Ma. And I want to 
get ahead v, ith the novel,” 

“All right, 1 ’ said Charlie* “But they'll go up two hundred and 
fifty, and I had to ask you.” His voice was sad, 

“Tell them I’ll think about it,” said John Elagden. “In other 
Words, rcll them to hell with it, in a nice wav.” 

“All right, 11 said Charlie. “But I just thought, coming up here 
—well, suppose Ma Hudgins had an operation. You ought to have 
the background cold by now*” 

“Body snatcherf 11 said John Elagdcn, with affection. “Tell 
them I’ll think about it. 7 ’ 

“All right,” said Charlie, “but just remember, if you do, it 
establishes the new price, Now-” 

He went on; John BJagden listened and answered. It was good 
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to talk about work, to hear that this was a It it and that wasn’t do¬ 
ing so well-to get back into the familiar, smoky world of shop- 
talk and publishers 1 gossip and contracts and prices. At the end, 
Charlie rapidly told three funny stones, picked up Ins neat hot 
and neat overcoat and left, wi rh an unexpected "'When you he 
over this* you'll feel a Jot better, fella. 1 did, after my bast.’’ 

T never knew you had a bust,' said John Blagden. 

l " I hat was when you were in England, 1 ’ said Charlie. '"’They 
had to give me two transfusions. But I've taken a lot better care 
of myself ever since. Well, ! II call Rosalie ami tell her you're 
just a big bluff. 1 ’ 

He left, and John Blagden thought about Ala Hudgins. Charlie 
was right, as Charlie generally was. .l/.j Hudgins Goss to the 
Hospital was a definite story, w orth a definite price, He was 
sick of writing Ma Hudgins stories, but he could begin to feel 
the plot form in his mi ml Wdl T plenty of time. 

The orderly came in. 

“Afternoon, .Mr. Blagden.” 

“Afternoon, Jim.” lie rolled over, gingerly. Lie didn't ask 
what Ills temperature was—only new patients did that and he Was 
an old inhabitant. When the orderly had gone, however, lie won¬ 
dered* There might be a little temperature— just a little. The bed 
felt scratchier and less comfortable than it had an hour ago. But, 
even if there were a little temperature, it didn’t matter. He closed 
his eves. 

When he opened them again, the room was dark and there 
was a presence at the door. “Hello,’ 1 he said, with a thick tongue. 

“Hello, Jack,’ said Pete Dennis. “Did 1 wake you up?” 

“Nope,” said John Blagden, “1 wasn't really sleeping. Come in, 
Pete, ami switch on the fight,” 

Pete came in, as always, diffidently. lie had dull red hair and 
a pleasant, ugly face. His white coat was a little rumpled, but it 
suited him. lie sat down in a chair, looking big for it. 

11 Well,' 1 he sahl, "what kind of day has it been?’ 5 

"Oh, fi ne,” said John Blagden. “1 even did a little work.” 

“On rhe novel?” 

“Yes.” 

"That's fine. Lord!” said Pete Dennis, “I don’t see how you 
do it. When I even have to write a report, I sweat, 95 

Tt f s a gift,” said John Blagden, s miling . ‘"Just naked genius,” 
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He leered at his friend. 'Tan going to do a \h Hudgins about a 
hospital. The hero will be a man in white. 11 

“Oh, fair God's sake! 1 said Pete Dennis, with patient despair. 
“Charlie suggested it," said John Blagden. "Et won't be very 
bad. You’ll be a dean-eyed young idealist, but you won’t have to 
discover the secret of cancer or anything.’ 1 

“Thank s," said E J ete Dennis* His voice sounded friendly but 
absent, and a small cold wave went over John Biagden’s skin. 
“Well,” he said, very casually, “did you look at the pictures' 1 ” 
“Yes,” said Pete 1 )cnnis T “J went over them with Seaver.” He 
paused. "We went over the last tests, too," lie said. “It’s nothing 
to worry about, Jack. But, talking it over, we decided wc might 
have to go in again.” 

“You decided what?” said John Blagden, in a voice of com¬ 
plete incredulity. He could feel the pain jump at him now, 

“I told you i was keeping my ringers crossed,” said Pete Den- 
ms. “Sure, Fd rather it had happened the other way. But, every 
now and then von get a different situation-well, 1 told you about 
that/' 

There was a small silence in the room. 

“A doctor’ 1 ’ said John Blagden, breathing deeply. “A doctor! 
I wouldn't trust you to poison a dogF’ 

“Go ahead, if it helps,” said Pete Dennis. His head was heavy 
and averted—the dull red hair shone under the bright lights The 
Lug bodv looked tired and worn. It’s what he always docs, thought 
John Blagden— my God , it's my bavins to tthcer him up when he 
was an intern! It's what makes him a good doctor , / guess, 

“Sorry, Pete,” he said, k 1 didn't mean that at all.” 

"That's all right,” said Pete Dennis, hurting himself. “You’ve 
got every sort of right. And I Told Beaver I’m not going into it 
buliheaded. I want to have Abbott take a look at you,” 

“I—don’t—need—a—consultation, 1 ' said John Blagden slowly* “If 
you and Seaver —” 

“I want to have Abbott look at you,” said Pete Dennis inex¬ 
orably. "Tic’s about the best man in the country. He’ll be in to¬ 
night- it just happens he’s down here for a meeting and E got 
him on the phone. You needn’t worry about the bills,” he said 
tjuickly, “Abbott’s very decent. It's just that we’d feel a little 
surer.” 
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“Oh, I won’t worry,"' said John Blagden. “I won't worry at 
all,” He laughed sharply. 

“Listen, Jack.]’' said Pete Dennis firmly* “In the first place, if 
Abhott doesn't think so, we won’t do it. In the second place, even 
it he does, we're not shooting in the dark. It’s a perfectly well- 
known operation. If \ ou want to know about it technically —’* 

His slow, reassuring voice continued, John Blagden listened, 
not listening. 

“All right/ 1 he said, at the end. ^You’re the doctor.” 

“Ymdll like Abbott/' said Pete Dennis earnestly, “Don't get 
put oil if lie calks to you about eighteenth-century chamber 
music. He knows his stuff.” 

“Okay/' suit! John Blagden, “And, by the way, when will you 
cut?” 

“Depends on Abbott/ 1 said Pete Dennis, Ids face still heavy and 
averted “But don’t worry. We won't rush you/ 1 

“That's a good idea,” said John Blagden. He began to calk 
ipiickly. “Look here, Pete,” he said, “you know 1 believe every¬ 
thing you've said. Bur you’ve got to give me a little time, that's 
all. I mean, it’s only sensible eg cake precautions. Well, for in¬ 
stance, I haven’t made a will .since Bill was horn. And that throws 
things out in New York State. I can get jimmy Williams up to¬ 
morrow and fix it.” 

“We-el/ 1 said Pete Dennis, “if it makes you feel any bet¬ 
ter -— :1 

“Of course it does,” said John Blagden. “I mean ids a sensible 
precaution. I'd dn it if i were having my appendix out. I ought 
ro have done ic before/ 1 He breathed deeply. “How much chance 
is there, Peter” he said. 'I’ve known you long enough—you 
ought to be honest/’ 

Pete Dennis made a sharp gesture. “Listen, jack,” he said, 
“there’s a chance in every operation. There’s a dunce in having 
a tooth out. But —” 

“ L'hanfcs," said John Blagden. “That’s what 1 wanted to know/ 1 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Pete Dennis. 

“I’m not/’ said John Blagden. “After all, I’ve hecn through it 
before. When’s Abbott coming? 1 ' 

“Oh, ten—ten-thirty—as soon as he's through with his meeting,” 
said Pete Dennis in a relieved voice. He smiled his pleasant, ugly 
smile. ‘Til be with him,” he said. “He may show up in a tuck, 
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bm he’ll know his business. And then, when he's through, we can 
really talk over rhe whole works. 1 ' He rose, “Frances sent her 
best/' lie said. “Sl'ie’d have been in to see vou before, but she’s 
had a coEd. And, Jack, tins is just a little setback. ^ ou’vc got to 
think of it that way. 1 won't have you thinking anything else. 1 ' 

“Check," said John Blagden. He watched the big shoulders 
swing out ot the door. Old Pete# He’d hrst run into Pete twenty 
years ago, I key’d drunk beer at Jerry's place, with a man who 
was dead and a man who had come to nmlimir and “Hooks" Wil- 
son, the prof, who had had the scandal, later. And now Pete 
was a first-class doctor, and lie was a well-known writer. But a 
doctor had it over a wrkcr—he got nearer to the bone. If Pete 
said the operation was going to be all right, it was going to be all 
right. 

His tray came in and lie ate, keeping something at bay. When 
the tray was gone ami he had jolted with the nurse, it came back, 
not to be denied, the trained, automatic knowledge. A writer's 
business was seeing and hearing—to note the tone and the inflec¬ 
tion and mark them down on the wav record of the brain. And, 
that being so, he had seen and tie had heard. Pete was awfully 
good at his stully but he knew when Pete was worried about a 
case. He lav still, taking it, while two radios played. 

It was not the fault of the doctors that the hospital Eiad thin 
walls—they would have liked Et otherwise, hut an architect had 
designed the hospital. It was not the fault of the doctors that his 
body liod to have another operation. It was nobody’s fault, it just 
happened., and there it was, like a splinter of iee. 

It had happened to Mr. Sherwood, down the line; it was hap¬ 
pening, slowly, next door, at No Visitors. Mr. Sherwood had 
taken two days to die, quite noisily. "1 here were times when 
everybody could hear him, even with the door shut. He had 
called for lib mother, like somebody dying in a secoEld-rare novel; 
lie had carefull\ and loudly explained the interminable details of 
a business transaction in which he seemed to have been cheated 
by two brothers named Purvis. Vou could write a better death 
scene in your deep—ir was badly constructed and banal—but, at 
rhe end, Air. Sherwood had died; at the end, No Visitors would 
die. So that was that. 

It would be a good idea to read, at this point, but he didn’t 
feel like reading, if he hadn't: been lazy this summer, he’d be two- 
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thirds through Eds novel. If lie hadn’t had to do Ma Hudgins, it 
might he finished and in proof. Just as well. You couldn't die 
with a really good book unfinished, in spite of the people who 
hail. 

He switched on his radio—the station didn’t matter. Out of 
humming and crackles, there came suddenly and jmrhoritativdy 
the bright, loving voice that was peace and solace to all man¬ 
kind: “And next week, at the very Same hour, we hope you all 
will be guests again ac another of Aunt Mindy's Supper Parties, 
bringing you the glint and tile glamour of old plantation days. 
Until then—and with thanks to you, kav Kibbcy anti your Jug- 
town Jugblowers—and special thanks to you, Doris Del a van, for 
the haunting freshness \ ou lend cu the great songs of Stephen 
Foster—Aunt Mandv anil Plantation Pork Products say to you-all, 
'Good night! keep a-smilin 1 !’” 

The voice dwelt upon the hist words, tender!v, richly, sorry 
to go. A gong struck. “It is now fk 30 p.m + by Hawk eve— H-A- 
W-K-E-i -E — The timepiece of a nation ,’ 1 said another voice, 
with omen. John Blag Jen switched off the radio. 

Yes , he thought. h j eight-thirty p.m* The kids mill he gohtg 
to bed. He discovered that his hands were damp. That had better 
stop. But it wouldn’t help to turn on the radio again. 

He saw, with the sharp eyes of fever, the bright, pleasant, 
lighted doll house—the life he and Rosalie had made. It wasn’t so 
much to ask—just to keep that, But it wasn’t a question ol asking 
or denying. 

lie found himself thinking back, trying to find some logic in 
the pattern, I here were all the priceless, worthless memories, 
from the look of the little silver cologne bottle on mother’s bureau 
to kissing a yellow-haired girl named Rosalie Marsh in a taxi on 
trtth Street, without premeditation and fur keeps, J he memories 
included landscapes and furniture and people, they included 
poverty and Charlie Femrhs and the faces of two children and 
your name on the cover of a book. Together, they made up a, 
life, and nobody cine could ever know them all. There must he 
a logic and a partem. But, instead, there were only gaps and 
flashes, like country seen at night from the window of a train. 

A comfortable train enough, and von went along with it* with 
your pasteboard slip in your hatband. Until suddenly there was 
die destination—the stop called No Visitors. He could sec it—a 
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bare,, wintry perform. Beyond Et there was night and snow and 
the elemental cold. Lie could see a small John Blagden, getting 
down from the train to the platform and standing there, minute, 
lonely and afraid. 

1 licrc was a knock at the door and John Blagden sweated. But 
it was only the black-haired intern who liked to be sociable* 
“Well, .Mr. Blagden,' 1 lie said, “getting along all right?" 

“Oh, line," said John Blagden. Me braced himself, “How did 
you Like the show?" he said. 

“I laughed my fool head oiL Me certainly knows his stud, 
doesn’t her" 

“George Crandall?” said John Blagden. “Yes, he’s about as 
skill l ul as they come. And, of course, Jimmy I revor gives a beau¬ 
tiful performance." 

“Do you know him?” said the intern, interestedly. “What's 
he like?’ 1 

“Oh, I've seen him around, Nice fellow—very pleasant and 
modest. He married Betty Dunn—she’s a peach. We’ve had them 
at the house.” 

It sounded gay and exciting, saying Et, The intern looked im- 

f tressed, which was as it should he. Go into your dance, John 
ilagdcn—tell some fascinating anecdotes about the world of 
letters, ifs a nice youngster and it stilt thinks writers and artists 
are something special. If you asked it what dying was like, it 
would be very professional and no help at all. 

“I remember when Betty was playing in Thar Stic Blows/ ” 
said John Blagden. His hands were vv et, under the bedclothes, 
but he told the anecdote with crispness and point. The intern 
laughed appreciatively. juEin Blagden v. isEied that the intern 
would die or be called on the phone or anything that would get 
him out of the room, so a man could have peace. But none of 
these things ever happened and lie knew they would not. 

When the intern had left. John Blagden looked at his watch. 
About nine—almost nine. And Abbott might come at ten. Just 
about an hour. The train was going faster—he could feel it sway 
on the grades. Pretty soon, too soon, John Blagden would have to 
get down and stand on that hare, wintry platform So what was 
there to do about it? . f . Gill Rosalie? , t , N’o, 

A phrase, unhidden, flashed into his mind: “To prepare the 
soul for the great day.” But if you didn’t believe in things like 
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that you didn + t; no use faking. They didn’t,, most of the people 
he knew, though they went to church now and then* and were 
open-minded. 

It’s time for it, boy—for the consolations of philosophy, if any. 
You’ve been an artist and a modem acid a free spirit. Well* you 
get what yon pay lor. Let’s see what yon Ye got. I here’s a novel 
and a hah, five short stories, and a one-act play. “Among minor 
figures of the period’ 1 —yes. And I could have tried harder to get 
Tom Wliitter into Chi Sigma* but I didn’t. But that's washed up— 
I can’t change it. I can’t change being mean to Rosalie, that time. 
And a man should he judged by [us work. 1A e’ll call it three short 
stories—we’ll compromise for that. Dear God, if there is a God, 
save my soul, if 1 have a souk Dear God, if there is a God, Jet 
somebody be reading my three short stones, sometime—some¬ 
body who isn't a Ph.l), with a thesis. And don’t let poor Nelly 
starve. But that was Charles J1 and he didn’t earn' insurance. The 
insurance would take care of that end of it. Ac least* for a while*, 
and better not think after that. 

So it was all modem and scientific and well-arranged. You 
could die very nearly as privately in a modern hospital as you 
could in the Grand Central Station* and with much better care. 
And there would he the nice, kind drugs at the end—Pete Dennis 
would ace co that. It all became part of a ceremony and, chough 
you were the central figure* your lines didn’t matter. No matter 
how badly you played (the part, the notices would be favorable* 
on the whole. 

His grandfather* the revivalist, had died shouting and praying 
in die black-walnut room at F.nglcmere. He’d seen that and hated 
every minute of it, even gk a child. It was phony, from first to 
last* with die family arranged in rows and Aunt Flkn leading 
the hymn. It was completely phony—it had had a fierce strength* 
which was gone. You could not summon back that strength* and 
yet there was nothing to replace ir. 

He was thinking very logically and clearly about the whole 
question. Yet, he must have doted* for* suddenly, Pete Dennis 
was there in the room and there was a good deal more pain, 1 lie 
white-moustached* pink-faced little man w ills Fere Dennis, had 
on ji white coat as well, but you could see his stiff collar and 
black tic. 



A Death hi The Country 

“Daetor Abbott?” said John Rkgden, L "lt : s awfully good of 
you to do this/' 

After the examination, John Blagden lay flat on his book. In 
the wall, the muted radio that belonged to No Visitors throbbed 
meaningless] y, He felt a sudden kinship with die sound. They’d 
be talking It mi over, outside, but lie didn't much care what they 
said. You didn't, when it was decided, I he porter was getting his 
bag now, and caking it to the end of the car, 

“Save my soul, if I have a soul”—but it wasn’t as simple as that. 
There remained the problem, and the question. For an instant, it 
seemed to him that he saw through the wall—saw into the next 
room, with its photographs on the dresser, and the small, faded 
woman in the bed jacket, pla\ big her radio against the encom¬ 
passing dark. It was a small soul, but so was his; so were all souls, 
faced with the fact. There was a community, somehow; it didn't 
really matter who you were. 

M 7 by . it's easy to do T thought John Bfagden, with sudden sur¬ 
prise, They wake a great fuss about it , but it's easy to do. It 
doesn’t take a religitm t or eve?i a technique* AU it takes is being 
mortal. 

He let go and had the pain come in. It was very considerable, 
Imt something remained untouched. That also would go, no 
doubt, with the drugs and the rest, hut, v, liiSc one had it, one had 
it. Having lived, it did not matter if you fumbled the last lines 
of the part, 

T am the resurrection and the life,” said John Blagden, quot¬ 
ing. It did not matter now, if the words were true or not. They 
had been great I v said, though they see re said for the living. 

“Clad to meet you, No Visitors,” said John Blagden, “Both 
members of flic same clufC 

Then Pete came in, with ills line, poised smile, and the verdict 
written all over him. 


A DEATH IN THE COUNTRY 

After the years, f'om Carroll was going back to Waynesvilie 
- to stand by a kinswoman's grave, in the country of his youth. 
I he names of die small, familiar stations were knots on a thread 
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